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and Distinction, saw the damnable lie with the last breath of life. In that 
battle-hour the laugh was exchanged for the groan, cheerfulness for tears, 
and life for death. Ambition there saw an end. Glory was a cheat, and 
the wreath of fame shorn of its beauty by the scalding tear of the dying. 
But the whole of the Act is not here portrayed. The scene must change. 

See that mother cursed with insanity. Her son was led on to the fight 
by the hero, and he perished there, and it crazed his mother's brain. — 
Hear her mutter — " he promised thee Glory — he gave thee Death !" 

Look upon that pale and emaciated girl. Read the sickness of her 
heart upon her countenance ! — the hero murdered the one to whom her 
heart was pledged. Ask her of what his glory consists, and she will 
answer, " in murdering the young and the gay." 

Ask her to join in homage paid to the conqueror, she will answer — 
" Shall I pay homage to the killer of him whom I loved supremely ? — 
Bouquets for him? No! — tears for the conqueror !" Ask that maniac 
mother to bend the knee to him, and she will pierce your very soul with 
that eye of hers, as she says " He killed my boy — let a mother's curse 
rest on his head !" 



THE INCONSISTENCY OF MANKIND. 

BY J. J. FLOURNOY, OF GEORGIA. 

The most besetting and enduring folly of this world, has ever been in- 
consistency. The man that acts with scrupulous consistency, throughout 
his life-time, is a rara avis — an extraordinary being, of which man- 
kind has furnished few examples, and the pen of the historian recorded 
still fewer. Happily for us, while the wicked can point to so many faith- 
ful to crimes — while consistency has belonged more to bad and hurtful 
than to good and harmless characters — the peace-maker can indicate a 
Penn, and the philanthropist a Howard, in whom were combined not 
only the possession, but practice, of the most sterling and refreshing vir- 
tues. 

But the legitimate confession is, that History or Biography is scanty in 
these examples, and surcharged with those of an opposite or doubtful 
character. Indeed, doubtful characters fill up colossal Libraries. Scarce- 
ly a man is named in any Historic page, but the ' god of war' always has 
his incense. Who are the best civil examplers of Europe ? — who, as 
rulers, shone as particular stars ? A Gustavus of Sweden, a Henry the 
IV. of France, and a Peter of Russia. In enumerating their virtues, the 
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word ' brave man ' or ' warrior ' is sure to come into the catalogue ! 
Peaceful examples, who lived and died unshedding of blood or uncausing 
it to be shed, are passed by as affording no inducement to protrude their 
simple acts and humble thoughts before even children, and no less a 
writer, than that Historian for school children, Parley, has passed by 
peaceful incidents, to dwell and to doat upon the warlike ; as might be 
easily seen in his Common School History — a slight compend. 

Now I consistently believe, if Gustavus or Henry the fourth were 
good men, they could not in strict consistency with goodness of heart 
have imbrued their hands in the blood of so many thousands. In this 
they were demons, not saints. But public opinion is and long has been 
as perverted and distorted as the public heart ; and all in the eye of 
Christ, who is the Head and chief, forevermore, of the peace maker, the 
peace lover, the truly regenerated Christian, are sinners under fearful 
peril. The sentiments or style of Historians, both great and small, ought 
to be considered no longer indicative of wisdom : — many of such writers 
are not only idle, furtive and futile reasoners, but of dangerous tendency 
in those who at all may feel any enthusiasm in their well painted heroes. 
The reflections of a Christian Chateaubriand of France, and the extend- 
ed remarks of another, Allison of England, tossing up incense to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, in a way too glaring to be mistaken, are calculated, if 
admired, to stay the progress of the peace cause half a century, if not for 
literal centuries. 

It is such a train of Trumpeters as these that has so long stereotyped 
the murky war spirit upon nations. Every Military Genius is fond of ap- 
probation ; each looks to the sentiment of Historians concerning himself ; 
and the feeblest military despot, the immolater by his control and influ- 
ence, of hecatombs, always tries to startle the world by the extraordinary 
' lustre' of his carnages, and looks intently to the ' Historian, his second 
fiddler,' for the words, ' splendor ' and ' sublimity,' with which to garnish 
his victories and irresistibility, and to prolong the delirium of a 
world's wonder to the most distant posterity. Let the ablest historians 
be short in their notice of such Pirates, and with execration ; and milita- 
ry men would be shorn of their incentive to war, as was Samson of his 
potent locks. Men's lives would be secure — men's families at liberty to 
concentrate tiieir thoughts on heaven. And men would begin no longer 
to be-poison their ideas at such fountains, as that history, which is 
grounded upon an imitation of such pagan enthusiasists for wars, as He- 
rodotus, Thucidides, Homer, Sallust, Tacitus, &c. 

But above all place not such scenes before loys whose minds are not 
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yet enough matured to reason upon the legitimate purposes of History ! 
If Battles must be recorded in faithfulness to history — let them be suc- 
cinct, and let a vast interregnum in the pages be filled with peaceful exam- 
ples. But our modern writers have not the material from the ancient or 
earlier ones, for relating much of civil or domestic affairs. The greater 
bulk of every narration that comes to us from remote times, and even from 
the recent past, is as if composed by men sitting upon fields of blood. 
What is the best policy then — but to check this habit — to begin at this 
time to take notice of and to record the operations of beneficient actions 
and feelings, to the proportionable neglect of pursuing the track of that 
brutal ruffian — the soldier ? — History needs an amendment. 

But let us see how the amiable Parley (Goodrich) talks to the tender 
minds of babies. ' Common School History — Boston, American Station- 
ers Company, 1838,' page 233. Speaking of Henry the fourth — " He 
was a good king, a brave warrior, and a generous man." Inconsistent 
attributes of character ! In whose blood and over whose groans was his 
bravery exemplified ? Yet what saith God's son ? " Love your ene- 
mies." How can he be strictly ' good' and ' generous' that in Battle, 
sends souls to gloomy Tophet ? Again, page 217. After telling how 
Louis the mild behaved to another king — and therefore could not be 
mild — and how his three sons behaved for the crown, he says, ' some of the 
succeeding kings of France were Charles the Bald, Louis the stammerer, 
Charles the Fat, Charles the Simple, Louis the Foreigner, and Hugh Capet. 
These sovereigns performed no actions that need be recorded in my book.' 

No doubt of that — the deeds of peace have no place enchanting to 
youth, and like pagan historians, Christians must make the most of only 
sanguinary contests. 

It does appear to me that Mr. Goodrich, as well as nearly every 
other writer of history, without intending to subserve evil tendencies, fell 
into that errqr too common to man, of not sufficiently reflecting on what he 
was about to do. Thus unthinking authors, intending no harm, ulteriorly, 
bring about too much for poor humanity to bear — when they intently 
dwell and with long favoritism, as many do, upon the murderous onsets 
and ravages of fools, and pass by the deeds and contemplations of the 
peaceful sovereign, as not ' needing record ' in their works, unless vol- 
uminous, and even then the allusions to them are transient. 

Take another example more culpable than Parley's narratives. One 
John Frost, LL. B. has published a ' book of good examples,' intended for 
young readers. Although in the preface the author ' disclaims any intention 
to recommend every historical personage, mentioned in this volume, as a 
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model for imitation in his general character,' — yet he ostensibly holds 
each up in the specific example he gives, for admiration — and this in 
several places is repulsive to every conception of the Peace maker. 
How inconsistent is that gentleman — since he exhibits as good examples, 
and therefore worthy exact imitation, items of obdurate bloodiness in 
many a person ? 

It is a medley of good and bad instances jumbled together, and left to 
the minds of youth, the acutest ingenuity of but/ew if any of whom could 
winnow the good wheat from the diabolical chaff. If I intend my son to en- 
deavor always to save and bless, in strict accordance with the gospel, and 
not to render miserable or to kill human life, I would be mortally afraid 
to entrust him with that book of examples, as good, without marking with 
a pencil the examples I approve, in contradistinction to those every 
worthy man cannot but condemn. If Mr. Frost wished to produce 
for the rising generation a work truly exemplary, he has only to 
abhor war as we do — and then he would be a complete and perfect 
master of his subject ! of all human voluntary wickedness, war is the 
most diabolical and harmful within the range of mortal possibility — man 
is limited in his means of desolation by the omnipotent arm : or else who 
can say some of those very examples singled out by our inconsiderate 
authors, would not, like a wicked spirit, turn this beautiful earth into 
hell ? Let one only see what rascals men of blood are, as we do — and 
how hurtfully unworthy, in total and in detail, how utterly to be repudiated, 
and only then can he be fitted to produce good examples. It matters 
not whether the actual deed of destruction, mutual or partial, be super- 
induced by some Ruler from his palace or president's house, or performed 
by some military chief. The aspect is the same in all reason and conscience ; 
and Pope and Emperor, and King and President, is not a whit less hei- 
nous than the operatives on the blood stained grounds. Such, God will 
judge. They conduce by their influence to mar on earth that greatest 
and most sacred of His works, the Human Frame. 

Some of the examples instanced by Mr. Frost are perfect models for 
universal imitation. These any wise head, any penetrating conception, 
can mark out from among the dangerous and unworthy. One of the fa- 
tal is the chevalier Bayard — who, says Mr. Frost, ' was esteemed by his 
cotemporaries as the mirror of chivalry, the model of soldiers and men 
of honor, and denominated a Knight without fear and without reproach.' 
Page 60— Appleton's edition, N. York, 1846. Again, in another section 
of the same book, page 287, he gave Bayard's character as ' one that as- 
saulted like a greyhound, defended like a lion, and retreated like a wolf.' 
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Did nothing but a transformation into the characteristics of low soulless 
brutes, — perfect this soldier's model ? Is it a good and fair example in 
the field of battle, to make ones self an Earthquake or Volcano, and like 
Jim Crow ' to tear up more ground than could grow ten cart loads of 
potatoes !' or else what is the morale that was designed to be given us 
from the demonstrations of this madman, and some few others like 
him. Take another ensample: page 211, relates how Gen. Isaac 
Huger spoke and acted in battle. He refused to get out of harm's way 
' be the consequence what it may.' Here a philosopher would ask — 
what is the drift of this anecdote ? To incite warriors by the force of im- 
itation to stand their ground and fight on, without retreating, until like 
the Kilkenny cats, a clean work by desolation is made of the terrible bat- 
tle : and like Job's servant, one only escaped to tell the news ! ! ! But 
Mr. Frost grows warmer and is getting more sublime! his 'good exam- 
ples' thicken on him, and he, like a poet in fine phrenzy, rolls his eyes, 
and thus he anew holds up another personage that beats every other all 
hollow: page 186, and 189, Lo, how the Earl of Sandwich, after slaying 
men and sinking ships, bravely devoted himself to the same death — be- 
fore which events he had sent a concourse of spirit-messengers to the 
gate of Pluto. 

Thus we observe the fearfully wretched character and fatal tendency 
of too much of our Literature. The pen is in the hands, the ' death- 
hands^ of bad or unthinking, and decidedly unphilosophical men. The 
letters seem printed from the dark characters of Hell, and all possibility 
of men's arriving at a clear conception of things, and of duty, and there- 
fore of being able to feel like enlightened philanthropists and tender 
hearted christians, is involved in almost inextricable confusion ! 

Then what's to be done ! In a survey of man's mental and emotive 
condition, I feel when I ask this question, like the fainting Braddock ad- 
dressing Washington from the cart in which he was placed. Washing- 
ton's answer perhaps might avail our moral purpose, better than it did 
the physical situation of that British officer. ' Retreat, retreat by all 
means.' Retreat from our presumption on our own ability to see with 
any clearness, aside from the word of God. Retreat from the rabid part 
of our fellow men, however distinguished for letters. Retreat into peace- 
paths and rest our troubled souls under those wings of the Savior, that 
would have overshadowed and saved Jerusalem. 



